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A Postmodern Text in a Stand-up-Comedy Show: Understanding Hannah Gadsby’s Nanette 

Nanette , the one-woman act of comedian and author Hannah Gadsby is brilliant because 
it departs from the traditional formulations of creating and viewing stand-up comedy. By laying 
bare its own mechanism of the process of creation, Gadsby raises questions about the role of 
comedy, that of an artist and also how the audience is situated in this process. The entire show 
thereby becomes a self-conscious, introspective text with various features associated with 
postmodernism and an exercise in the deconstruction of comedy. As many critics had heralded 
the ‘death of the novel’ in the face of the profusion of avant-garde postmodern anti-novels, this 
show also calls for the ‘death of comedy’ by taking apart during the performance the very fabric 
with which it is made. This paper explores some of such postmodern traits replete in the text and 
how the performance unsettles various standards common to the genre of stand-up-comedy. 

Keywords- Death of comedy, Narcissistic narrative, Postmodern, Self-reflexivity, Stand-up- 
comedy. 

In an article in the Rolling Stone magazine named “The Weaponized Comedy of Hannah 
Gadsby”, Carina Chocano describes Nanette as a “scorching deconstruction of the ways in which 
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comedy- and art in general- serves power and perpetuates privilege, its stages functioning as an 
arbiter of who gets to look, speak and attribute worth; who gets to determine what’s true and 
legitimate”. Through this show which debuted in 2017 and the live performance of which at The 
Sydney Opera House was recorded and released by Netflix in 2018, Gadsby ironically announces 
that she would no longer continue performing comedy in which she needs to make derogatory 
jokes about her lesbian identity to entertain her audience the majority of whom in all probability 
are heterosexual white men. This declaration of hers seems counterintuitive to the purpose of a 
stand-up comedy show which it is since instead of entertaining and making the audience laugh 
(albeit with the right sprinkling of commentary on contemporary social issues), the show 
becomes too heavy and tense to be suitable for comedy. Gadsby has to make revisions to her 
script to add a few jokes here and there to strike the correct balance between the comic and 
serious. Also during the show, Gadsby resorts to the familiar “self-deprecating humour” as 
content in spite of saying that she wouldn’t. This deliberate parodic and highly self-aware 
shaping of the show is a comment on the role of comedy and that of a stand-up comedian. 

The version that was recorded and released by Netflix is a remarkable text with 
postmodernist traits of paradoxical laying-bare of the techniques and the process of making 
comedy. Nanette essentially talks about how a comedian produces a new sign-system (the show) 
my manipulating her lived experiences through imagination and how the audience also creates a 
new sign-system (the story that they develop about the show that they watched) through their 
imagination and critical creative process. In this article with reference to the show presented by 
Netflix, I will trace how Hannah Gadsby foregrounds the processes of creating a stand-up 
comedy show in the text of Nanette and what impact this has on the genre and its reputation. The 
audience therefore also becomes a reader which is how I shall refer to them hereafter. I will use 
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the term “narcissistic narrative” borrowed from Linda Hutcheon to comment upon the self- 
consciousness and self-reflexivity of the text, one of the quintessential qualities of deconstructive 
postmodern art. 

To begin with, the show is structured in the format of a Chinese-box, a structure explored 
by many postmodern artists, in which Hannah Gadsby enters her house to be greeted by her pet 
dogs. There is a small flyer of Nanette stuck on her refrigerator, a small and partially visible slate 
board which says “Barista for the day is Nanette” and in the background a singer enticingly calls 
her lover to cut her down (deconstruct the comedian will). Gadsby prepares a cup of tea and 
invites the viewers of the Netflix show to sit down and watch her recorded performance, the 
narrative within this narrative. 

Postmodern narcissistic self-reflexivity is early evident in the second layer of narrative as 
well when she explains that she had decided on the title of the show long before she had actually 
written it. The result of this is that the content bears no relevance or harmony to the title or vice 
versa and therefore may sound absurd except for the fact that the discussion of the title itself 
becomes paradoxically part of the content of the show. When Gadsby says, “I reckon I can 
squeeze a good hour of laughs out of you, Nanette” it could refer to both the character who 
inspired the title as well as the show itself which turns to some various un-comic serious tones 
later on. Gadsby therefore couldn’t ‘squeeze’ an hour of laughter form the audience with her 
show. The comedian is here warming up her audience/reader to be prepared to become aware 
and conscious of the process of producing the text. 

Postmodernist art shows how literature in contemporary times projects the annulment of 
the various ideas and ideals that were previously nurtured to justify its existence. There are 
various cultural, moral and psychological premises that are still upheld to define the essence of 
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literature as a ‘humanistic enterprise’. Postmodern art shows precisely the futility of such 
assumptions of art. This is exactly what Gadsby does very successfully. Her narcissistic act of 
stand-up comedy questions the commonly attributed role of art and artistry as a ‘humanistic 
enterprise’. She makes it evident when she says, “My first ever show...was classic...my coming 
out story. I told lots of cool jokes about homophobia. Really solved that problem. Tick.” Her 
earlier comedy shows may have possessed such pretensions of humanism but this one doesn’t. 
Just like its title, the show is not about her identity or some important contemporary issue but 
simply about how she dribbles with the tenets of comedy as an artist. 

Traditional comedy (art in general for that matter) more often than not has a cathartic 
effect on the audience that absolves them of their own complicity in the creation of the socio¬ 
economic and political grounding from which the work of art itself has emerged and thrived. 
Gadsby however does not allow her audience/reader to sink into such cathartic pleasure in two 
quite contradictory ways. She uses those “cool jokes about homophobia”, makes the people 
laugh and then both ironically and paradoxically makes them question about the nature and intent 
behind the laughter by explaining how she creates such jokes. On the other hand she repeatedly 
and deliberately achieves a throbbing, tensed silence throughout her act which is extremely 
ironic and uncanny since it is a comedy show that the audience has gathered to watch after all. 
They have paid for the very cathartic unwinding and relaxation, they have taken time out of their 
busy schedules to distance themselves from the everyday social realities and participate in a 
‘camivalesque’ quasi-subversion of the status-quo all of which the comedian in this case negates. 
A comedian is a ‘fool’ who has the ‘license’ to criticize society, the license granted and 
legitimated by the grand-narrative itself in such a manner that never dangerously threatens or 
challenges the status-quo but only increases the productivity of system. The audience would after 
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all return to their professional lives and establishments the next day as “woke” individuals, aware 
and critical of burning issues such as the discrimination against and the struggle of the LGBTQ 
community and Nanette would feature in their coffee-mug or drawing room discussions sooner 
or later. 

So Gadsby begins with jokes and anecdotes about her identity as a lesbian comedian, her 
country and community with a “frighteningly small gene pool” where until as recently as 1997 
homosexuality was a crime, her coming out story and her relationship with the quirky character 
of her mother. But the hilarity evoked by the way the stories have been selected, shaped, 
organized and narrated could ill-disguise the fact that each of these ‘stories’ is a traumatic lived 
experience of the woman. This is how she calls into question the role and purpose of traditional 
comedy and how such a form of performance art is situated in the contemporary milieu. Through 
her deconstruction of the process of narrating the story she examines the ‘cost’ of production of 
the show. 

Before elaborating further on the thematic postmodernity in the text 1 would like to 
briefly look at some of the instances of linguistic self-consciousness which highlights some of 
the important themes in the text and impacts the diegetic structure as a whole. The anecdote 
about Gadsby becoming conscious about her own lesbian identity is an example of a crisp story- 
within-the-story that she had unwittingly written to herself through a letter beginning with “Dear 
Sir/Madam”. She explains that in her performances she makes “cool jokes” about homophobia 
which as I mentioned earlier is a very self-reflexive statement which mirrors her present 
narration. Then she does tell a “cool” story about an assault by a man at a bus stop. Her repeated 
reminder that all of these are “real jokes” on “lesbian content” is paradoxical and ironic to the 
hilt. Her anecdote on there being “not enough lesbian content” and she herself not being “lesbian 
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enough” is an ironic postmodern mirroring between form and content which raises questions 
about stereotypical gender identity paradoxically even within the lesbian community which itself 
questions heteronormative stereotypes. Then the joke: “Which sort of comedian can’t even make 
the lesbians laugh?” is meta-theatrical on so many levels. She takes a “classic” homophobic joke 
and makes it funny not because as she says “it is true” but because she allows the joke to 
playfully reflect upon her own identity. She passes a homophobic joke at her own identity to 
show how viral and vicious it is but as long as a lesbian is making a joke on ‘lesbianism’ then the 
audience can merry well laugh along with it without the risk of becoming disparaging. She 
extends this further in a few similar ‘classic’ jokes driving the point home in case anybody had 
missed it in the first instance. Her comment on the colour blue being “full of contradictions” can 
be looked at as a mirroring of the method of contradictions in her diegetic process. The irony in 
the texture of the performance is further magnified when we notice that Gadsby is wearing blue 
on stage and the background has blue stills. When she advocates the benefit of laughter 
particularly sharing laughter with a room full of other people it feels like the entire Opera House 
is standing in front of a mirror and laughing at the image of itself laughing. And when she 
explains the way a joke functions and how it is related to the real story with a beginning, middle 
and end, what can be more post-modern than this? 

Postmodernist fiction is considered to embody the mimesis of the process of making 
fiction. Through the means of narration a new fictive world is created with its own sense of 
coherence and set of rules which is not exactly the same as the ‘real’ world in which the creator 
lives. The extent and manner of verisimilitude that such a fictive ‘heterocosm’ bears upon the 
‘real’ world is something that the reader/ audience concretizes through individual reading. In the 
case of a text such as Nanette, this ‘heterocosm’ has been built directly through the bites of lived 
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reality of the creator. She explains through her act how she has encapsulated some of the most 
traumatic experiences of her life in simple stories to be represented before the audience. But she 
goes on to analyze each of her anecdotes playing the role of an audience/reader herself. It seems 
that she is the first (but not original) reader of the narrative that she is telling through the 
imaginative retelling of the memory of the actual incidents. Why does she do this? Perhaps to 
make the audience/reader aware about the limited nature of perspectives of a man. She guides 
them towards this understanding. And if the audience/reader is aware of the limited nature of his 
or her own perspectives only then would it be even remotely possible for them to relate with the 
trauma and pain behind the anecdotes. After such consciousness, will they be able to laugh if 
they listen to the same anecdotes once again? 

The self-reflexivity of the performance is magnified on a third dimension as I mentioned 
earlier when we consider the fact that while a limited number of people present in the audience 
witnessed the performance live, the majority of the show’s viewers are the people all around the 
world who saw the show either through Netflix or through pirated downloads. These people 
could observe the performer and her performance as well as the reactions and responses of the 
audience and witness for themselves how the narcissistic self-consciousness of the action 
registers itself on the audience/reader who is hence very much a part of the text of the 
performance. In a nutshell, Gadsby is reading and interpreting the experiences of her own life 
and representing them before the audience the process of which becomes the performance. The 
audience/reader present live is then reading and interpreting the text and responding to it and due 
to the presence of the camera in the auditorium becomes part of the text. Finally viewers 
elsewhere are again reading and interpreting the text. 
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Gadsby makes us conscious through the narrative strategy of the incident of the assault 
outside the bar that the assaulter’s response to Gadsby was also a similar act of‘interpretation’ of 
his typical reading of the narrative about the LGBTQ community. And since Gadsby has 
exposed the process of representation during the initial process of representation itself, the 
subsequent audience/ readers in the various tiers of consumption are made aware of their role 
and choice in the representation in mirror images. Since the elements of the representation are 
not fictive referents but lived realities, the audience/reader are reminded that they can no longer 
play the passive role of ‘consumers’ but have been active and complicit (whether consciously or 
unconsciously) in perpetrating the original ‘representation’ as a co-creator. And thus if we are 
both creators of the world inside the hall where the stand-up comedy is taking place as well as 
the world outside the hall, then it gives all of us a certain powerful sense of agency and 
creativity. And that is the ‘pleasure’ or ‘relief of watching this show, not the ‘self-deprecating’ 
jokes that the comedian tells. In retrospect, as a viewer I felt queasy looking at the responses of 
the audience to such jokes, especially in the first few minutes of the show. That is why every 
show such as this can be “alive and dangerous” in Gadsby’s own words. 

If in the postmodern condition, there is an ironic skepticism towards the high cultural 
tradition, the constitutive powers of imagination and art’s claim to profundity of truth and 
meaning it is manifested in the lapse into the comic, ironic paradoxical tendencies within the 
structure of various ‘serious’ fiction. Conversely, comedy, situated in the lowest rungs of artistic 
hierarchy, has an inherent claim towards palliative humour, mockery, frivolity etc. which Gadsby 
eschews and this becomes evident when her act becomes too solemn and grim in the later half 
and almost stops being comic within the framework of a ‘stand-up comedy’. She seems to have 
given up on the very essence of comedy itself heralding the ‘death of comedy’. It is hard to 
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decide whether such moments in the act still qualify as comedy at all or they have stepped over 
into the territory of a critical diatribe on various social, gender identity and artistic issues. 

Her performance makes one wonder if there is an inverted connection between the way 
the assault story works out in the text and the way the text raises questions about comedy and the 
role of audience/reader. The entire assault incident happened due to a ‘confusion’ regarding 
gender identity whereas the audience can laugh at the jokes in the text due the ‘obviousness’ of 
the format of the text. The assault could be transformed into a comic anecdote only when Gadsby 
looked at the confusion from the perspective of a similar ‘obviousness’ and when reversely she 
exposes the functioning and structuring of her narrative in a self-reflexive manner she transforms 
the ‘obviousness’ of the process and the tropes into a kind of ‘confusion’ which has a definite 
‘defamiliarizing’ effect. Generic response of laughter to the performance is no longer appropriate 
as the ‘obviousness’ quickly transforms into ‘confusion’ similar to the assault on the artist. 

It is possible to laugh at a comic act despite when it is about some very difficult and 
disturbing realities of contemporary life only because it is a ‘story’ that we are laughing at and 
never the actual harrowing incident. We can celebrate the story because we know that it is 
removed from ‘reality’ despite it being ‘real’ for the narrator or the various characters involved 
in the story. Otherwise the strain in the story becomes unbearable. And this is why Gadsby feels 
frustrated by the form and intent of traditional stand-up comedy. 

Once the artist is aware of the role she plays in ‘legitimizing’ the narrative of ‘self- 
deprecating’ humour, she engages the audience/reader in similar questioning of their role in the 
process of legitimation and this is a challenge to the ‘grand narrative’ that a postmodern text 


strives towards. As the co-creator, the audience/reader must formulate a new role for 
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himself/herself. Nanette is therefore a Active cosmos set up by Hannah Gadsby to trap us into 
questioning us about our understanding of comedy. 
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